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Statistics of Manufactures in Cities. 

The earliest attempts to collect statistics of manufac- 
tures in America were itndertaken in colonial days by 
the ministry of the colonies. Always jealous of indus- 
trial growth in the colonies, and wishing to favor the 
home manufacturer and exporter, the ministry would is- 
sue from time to time a circular letter to the king's rep- 
resentatives in America, calling for general reports on 
the population, trade and industries of their govern- 
ments. Taken as a whole these reports are of high in- 
terest, but do not attempt to distribute the various sub- 
jects by counties or sub-divisions. They are therefore too 
general for determining industrial growth, yet served 
very well their immediate purpose. At a later time, 
when the states were still fighting for their independence, 
the French minister to the United States set on foot in- 
quiries into the resources of the different parts of the 
continent. These inquiries were addressed to individu- 
als, supposed to be the best informed upon the conditions 
of their states, and the replies were sent to France for 
the information of that power, then dreaming of de- 
priving the English of their American commerce, and 
desirous of monopolizing it for its own benefit. Again, 
however, the replies were of too general a nature to be 
useful in detail ; though, when brought together, they 
are of value and are safe guides to the distribution among 
the states of the leading commercial and industrial in- 
terests. 

On the formation of the national government Hamil- 
ton began to collect materials for his notable report on 
manufactures, and corresponded freely with his friends 
and subordinate officers on the subject. The mass of 
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information thus gathered was the basis of his report ; 
but the details have remained unpublished, and still ex- 
ist in manuscript. As a whole, it could give the first 
general census of manufactures by states and even by 
districts ; but the many omissions and the multiplicity of 
separate and individual reports would make any conclu- 
sions misleading. As no rules for reporting facts were 
laid down by the Secretary, but each correspondent left 
to adopt his own method of selecting and reporting his 
information, it would be difficult to combine the mate- 
rial into formal tables, or even to compare returns received 
from different correspondents in the same state or minor 
division of a state. 

In 1813 Tench Coxe prepared " A Series of Tables of 
the several Branches of American Manufactures, ex- 
hibiting them in every county of the Union, so far as 
they are returned in the Reports of the Marshals, and 
of the Secretaries of the Territories and of their respec- 
tive assistants in the autumn of the year 1810 : together 
with Returns of certain doubtful Goods, Productions of 
the Soil and agricultural Stock, so far as they have been 
received." This is the first formal connection of an in- 
quiry into manufacturing industries with the national 
census. The result was more curious than valuable, 
though it seems not only to give a list of the industries 
then pursued, but their geographical distribution. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the classification of indus- 
tries is very imperfect, and the returns are confessedly 
incomplete. In some cases only the number of works is 
given ; in others the quantity of product is given but 
not the value. The division of industries is hap-hazard, 
and in only a few instances are the products consumed 
in the mills mentioned or measured. With all its draw- 
backs the compilation is interesting, and where the 
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county and city have the same limits, as in New York, 
or where an important city is in a county, as Boston in 
Suffolk, a crude understanding of city industries may 
be reached. Philadelphia is, indeed, separated in the 
returns, in deference doubtless to the fact that it was 
Coxe's place of residence. 

To this point in the development of the census the 
question of labor had not entered. Much of the indus- 
try of the country was hand work and pursued in the 
family not as a distinct and engrossing occupation, but 
at odd times, when farming operations were light. 
The tables do not state whether the industry is carried 
on by hand or by machine, though the general class of 
" labor-saving machinery," confined principally to tex- 
tile machines, might serve as a general guide. The 
number of " mules," " billies " or " jennies " is given, 
but that is no index to the number of hands. It was not 
until the census of 1830 that the enumeration of labor 
was introduced. 

In the fourth census the marshals were directed to 
return 

1. Number of persons engaged in agriculture. 

2. Number of persons engaged in commerce. 

3. Number of persons engaged in manufactures. 

But household manufactures were not to be included in 
determining the enumeration. The criterion then for 
deciding what persons should be returned in the third 
class was the principal, and not the occasional or inci- 
dental occupation of their life. Further, " in the column 
of manufactures will be included not only all the persons 
employed in what the act more specifically denominates 
manufacturing establishments, but all those artificers, 
handicraftsmen, and mechanics, whose labor is pre- 
eminently of the hand, and not upon the field." 
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An alphabetical list of manufactures was also given 
to the marshals and they were directed to ask the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

Raw materials employed: 1. The kind? 2. The 
quantity annually consumed? 3. The cost of the an- 
nual consumption? 

Number of persons employed : 4. Men? 5. Women? 
6. Boys and girls ? 

Machinery : 7. Whole quantity and what kind of 
machinery ? 8. Quantity of machinery in operation ? 

Expenditures: 9. Amoimt of capital invested? 10. 
Amount paid annually for wages ? 11. Amount of con- 
tingent expenses ? 

Production : 12. The nature and names of articles 
manufactured? 13. Market value of the articles which 
are annually manufactured ? 14. General remarks con- 
cerning the establishment, as to its actual and past con- 
dition, the demand for, and sale of, its manufactures. 

Unfortunately the act imposed no penalty for refusing 
to reply to these questions, and such answers as might 
be given were to be the voluntary act of the manu- 
facturer. He was at liberty to ignore them entirely. 
Whatever returns were made by the officers of the cen- 
sus were never published, nor was any indication given 
by the Secretary of State of their completeness or avail- 
ability. 

It is safe to believe that the attempt was not success- 
ful, and it is not necessary to examine in detail the 
schemes of the censuses of 1840 or 1850. In the latter 
year the schedule covering manufactures was more full 
and included the average monthly amount of wages 
paid for all the labor of all the hands, male and female, 
employed in the business or manufacture during the 
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course of the year." l Again were the replies to these 
questions made a voluntary act of the manufacturer, and 
again was the information collected not published in a 
collected form. The instructions issued in i860 were 
similar to those of 1850, but the published returns were 
compiled by counties, thus following the example set in 
1810. At the close of the war, in 1866, the House of 
Representatives called upon the Secretary of the Interior 
for a statement of the " aggregate amount of manufact- 
ures of all kinds, of each city and village in the United 
States having a population of ten thousand persons and 
upwards, as shown by the census of i860." The result, 
a pamphlet of four pages 2 was the first compilation of 
its kind, and marks the beginning of a published census 
of industries in cities. Only a few facts were given : 
the capital in manufactures, the male and female hands 
employed and the value of the product. It is thus seen 
that only a part of the information called for by the 
schedules was thus utilized. 

In the ninth census, that for 1870, the city returns 
were not called for, and it was not until the census of 
1880 that they became a feature in connection with the 
statistics of manufactures. As the inquiry into city 
factories would cover the larger part of the manufact- 
ures of the country, the cities were set apart for special 
enumerators. It was rather for administrative con- 
venience than because of any scientific interest that this 
was done, and the sparing use of the returns was good 
evidence that the able superintendent — General Walker 
— did not lay stress on the division for any statistical 
conclusions. In 1890 the separation becomes distinct 

1 Seventh. Census, xxiv. 

2 Ex. Doc. No. 29, 39th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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and a volume is devoted to the industrial statistics of 
cities. 1 

It may be stated at the outset that the establishments 
classed as " city " industries comprise more than one- 
half of the total number covered by the industrial 
census. In other respects the relative importance is 
even greater : 61 per cent of the capital ; 62 per cent of 
the employees ; 68 per cent of the total wages ; 65 per 
cent of the cost of materials used ; and 67 per cent of 
the total value of products. If the census were confined 
to these establishments the economic results would be 
quite as valuable as for the whole country, and in cer- 
tain lines even more valuable, because the general 
average would be based upon particulars more nearly 
alike and varying between less widely separated ex- 
penses. 

The first noteworthy feature of the returns of city in- 
dustries as contemplated in the census scheme is the 
immense amount of waste labor expended. The in- 
clusion of " industries " having an annual product of 
$500 or more fixes the limit of exclusion at too low a 
line. 2 To compare the general or individual economy 
of an establishment producing a million dollars a year 
in product with one yielding $500 is out of the ques- 
tion. There are some common features, it is true ; but 
those features are of secondary interest. In wages, the 
local trade union may control the rate paid in the 
smaller as well as that given in the larger interest ; but 
outside of wages, there are few comparable elements, 
and the vital points are so overburdened with masses of 
returns as to make a deduction from them an impossi- 
bility. To place a single blacksmith or a carpenter in 
the same class with a foundry or a steam furniture 

1 Eleventh Census. Manufacturing Industries, Part III. 

2 See above, p. 270, f. 
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factory is to do what must at once be condemned as 
futile. The " average " is an ideal and inapplicable 
figure. Yet this is precisely what the census does. 
Further, in the returns of 1890 there are incomplete 
figures for some very dubious occupations, such as 
" dentists ", though professional occupations, to which 
that of dentist is more closely allied than to mechanical 
or manufacturing industries, are omitted. 

In 1880 the industrial statistics of 279 cities were col- 
lected, but only those for 100 cities were published. In 
1890, the returns for 165 cities were published, but in 
such a form as to make comparison with the returns of 
1880 for the same cities almost out of the question. It 
may not be a cause for regret that the schedules of 1880 
were not used in 1890, for the latter are more full and 
detailed ; but the incident shows in what an unformed 
condition this class of statistics now is, and how in- 
choate are the results for any practical purpose. 

It must be borne in mind that these city returns are 
given to special enumerators, and are not covered by 
the general staff. The city district is set apart, as it. 
were, from the general scheme, though reporting under 
the same schedules. Further, the great industries, such 
as iron and steel, cotton, glass or woolens, are entrusted 
to " expert " reporters, and are thus more closely studied 
than they could ever be under a general examination by 
a reporter of the ordinary type and inexperienced in. 
technical detail. Yet these expert reporters do not 
make any distinction between a " city " and a " country "* 
industry. The situation of an iron works or a cotton 
mill may be influenced by local conditions ; but there is; 
no attempt to isolate these conditions so as to determine 
the conditions that are common to the interests wherever 
they may be placed geographically. 
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Taking up the subject more in detail, and using only 
the returns of 1890, a more precise judgment may be 
formed of the special methods or usefulness of the city 
industrial statistics. 

The larger establishments are as a rule situated in the 
cities ; therefore, if the figures are correct, they use the 
larger capitals, employ more labor, and secure a better 
return. The difference in the value of city and country 
land would alone make a difference in the average in- 
vestment of capital ; but this difference is in a measure 
overcome by the larger amount of " direct investment " 
in the country against hired or rented property in the 
city. Bearing this distinction in mind, one is not in- 
clined to accept as final the estimate that to produce 
$ 100 of produce in manufacturing operations, $63.66 in 
capital was required in the cities, and $81.72 outside of 
the cities. 1 No conclusion can be drawn from that 
comparison, for the detail of no two localities or no two 
establishments in the same locality would be the same. 
No general compilation of rentals or even assessed 
valuation of lands and buildings could bring us nearer to 
an appreciation of essential differences in the economy 
of manufactures. 

The problem of " cost of production " is an interest- 
ing one to the economist, yet no one would think of 
accepting the census returns for determining that cost 
in any one industry. Wages paid to labor and the cost 
of materials used in the manufacture were regarded by 
the census for 1880 as the leading and almost the only 
elements in the cost of production. Some of the con- 
clusions drawn from the census of 1880 on this point 
were of a startling character, and directed attention to 
a large class of expenses that were properly chargeable 

1 Eleventh Census. Manufacturing Industries. 2 : xvi. 
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in the cost but of which no account had been taken. 
"The estimates of profits reaped in certain industries, 
based upon the census of 1880, were such as to lead the 
manufacturers to insist upon the inclusion of many 
expenses incurred as " miscellaneous," outside of what 
had been paid for labor and materials. The result was 
the extension of the schedule on manufactures in 1890, 
by a number of separate items as follows : — 

Rent paid for tenancy, 

Taxes, including internal revenue, 

Insurance, 

Repairs ordinary, of buildings and machinery, 

Amount paid to contractors, 

Interest paid on cash used in the business, 

All sundries not elsewhere reported. 

The interest on capital and the depreciation of plant 
were not included. 

For the whole country these miscellaneous expenses 
amounted to somewhat less than one-tenth of the capi- 
tal employed and were more in the cities, where they 
amounted to 11.4 per cent of the capital reported. 1 Yet 
it may be questioned whether the difference was worthy 
of special investigation, even on the imperfect schedule 
presented. Measuring the results by the value of the 
product we have the following : " In the 165 cities the 
materials constitute 53.57 per cent of the value of the 
product, wages 24.97 P er cent an( ^ miscellaneous ex- 
penses 7.24 per cent. In the United States exclusive of 
these cities the cost of materials is 58.14 per cent of the 
value of the product, wages 23.13 per cent and miscel- 
laneous expenses 5.70 per cent ; the total for these cities 
being 85.78 per cent as compared with 86.97 P er cent 

1 Idem, xi, first table. 
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in the country exclusive of the cities." 1 The real dif- 
ference shown by such a standard lies in the cost of the 
materials, but he would be an overbold statistician who 
should undertake to base any conclusion upon such a 
factor, when every item of cost must be traced back to 
the point of origin, and all the varying conditions of 
market and transport must be described. 

So far as the returns of " miscellaneous expenses " 
are concerned, there was little gained by isolating them 
and by seeking to give them in detail. For the cities, 
the total was $454,844,850, and the largest items were 
"all sundries not elsewhere reported" ($161,601,894), 
and "taxes, including internal revenue " ($112,597,927), 
these two items being more than 60 per cent of the to- 
tal. 2 So general a class as " sundries " is worthless for 
statistical purposes, and the census reporter expressly 
states 3 that the amount reported for taxes " cannot be 
considered as an indication of the rate of taxes paid on 
land and buildings," an almost unnecessary warning be- 
cause the inclusion of " internal revenue " taxes would 
have made the returns useless for ascertaining such a 
rate. The favors in matters of taxation granted by 
some states to manufacturing undertakings must be 
known before the different amounts charged in localities 
could be determined ; and surely a distinction should be 
made between taxes on lands and buildings, those on 
licenses or permits, and those on consumption. Upon 
the whole I do not see that the extension in 1890 of the 
schedules in detail in the direction of miscellaneous ex- 
penses was called for, or has proved of service to statis- 
tical inquiry, and whatever utility might have been ob- 

1 Idem, xvi. 
! Idem, xviii. 
3 Ibid. 
22 
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tained from it has been neutralized by the failure to 
publish the returns for the whole country in the same 
form as the city returns were published. 

The number of workers, their age and sex, would be 
gathered under any conditions. It remains only to pass 
upon the merits of separating the city workers from the 
country. In general the average number of workers, 
other than " officers, firm members, and clerks" was 
14.02 for city establishments, and 9.69 for other works. 
This merely tells us what was already known, that the 
city factories are larger on the whole than those of the 
country. The distribution by sex is a different ques- 
tion, and on this the census has thrown important light; 
but the same information could be obtained when 
dealing with " occupations," and in quite as complete a 
form. As to wages, averages are most unreliable. It 
conveys no definite idea of the status of the laborer to 
say that the skilled male in New York earns an average 
wage of #594, while the unskilled earns $434. It will 
not add to the definiteness to limit the figures to the 
makers of boxes, or of knit goods, or any one industry. 
There is no single line of production in any city so 
homogeneous in conditions as to offer an approach to a 
fair average, and those conditions tend to become more 
different in the various cities, even in the same city. 
No one can study the geographical distribution of the 
'business failures' without being impressed by the fact 
that the industries are in a state of perpetual movement, 
and all their relations, internal as well as external, must 
be modified accordingly. 

What application can be made of the information 
based upon averages, that the average annual earning 
of a laborer in city factories is $491.26 and in country 
establishments, $370.95? At first thought the figures 
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might be accepted as evidence of a different economic 
regime in the two descriptions of works. In reality it is 
proof of what could be ascertained by a number of other 
and really safe methods, that the tendency of labor in 
cities is to rank higher in skill and in general qualities, 
than in the country. Or, that the fact of the laborer 
not having a cottage supplied him, adds to the cost of 
living and so the wage must at least cover that. 

In general the rent and wages of labor are higher, in 
the city, and the manner of housing the workingmen is 
different. In place of cottages owned and rented to the 
worker by the mill corporation, the laborer houses him- 
self and his family. In place of a " company store ", 
the ordinary distributing shops are patronized. Instead 
of a monopoly in homes and supplies, freedom exists, 
and the worker is more independent of the mill corpor- 
ation. His wages are higher than are paid to his rural 
competitor, but his expenses are also greater. He is 
under the same influence that obliges his employer to 
pay a higher rent and higher taxes to the city for his 
mill than would be paid in the country ; but the advant- 
ages of a city site may more than compensate for this 
difference. 

A number of conclusions might be loosely drawn from 
the comparative averages, but only a few could endure 
more than a cursory examination. For these averages, 
are based upon an immense conglomerate mass of details, 
and as often as not include additions composed of very 
different items. A mill enjoying the free use of water 
power stands on another footing than the mill that is 
run by steam. One that is situated on the bank of a 
navigable river is in a more favorable place than a mill 
far inland and obtaining all its supplies and shipping 
all its product by rail. The cotton mill that is near the 
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cotton field has an advantage of position over the mill 
that must obtain its raw materials from a distance. But 
the more distant mill may make a product of so much 
finer grade or quality as to remove any real competition 
between the two. Even in the same city two establish- 
ments classed under one industry may differ so widely 
in method and in labor as to have no points in common 
save the name and the raw materials. The credit of the 
mill is also a factor, enabling it to carry larger stocks of 
raw materials or of product and at a lower cost than a 
competitor not enjoying the same degree of credit. To 
buy in a low market and sell in a dear one requires capi- 
tal to take advantage of the former condition and to 
wait for the latter. The question of urban or rural 
situation does not enter into the problem, directly or 
indirectly. 

In the reports of the National Department of Eabor 
the distinction of city and rural industries is not noticed 
or made a feature ; nor am I able to trace more than an 
incidental reference to it in the reports of the Massachu- 
setts bureau of statistics of labor. It has not become, 
nor is it likely to become, a matter of special inquiry 
under these expert bureaus save as secondary to a social 
investigation. The labor department of the English 
Board of Trade has never entered into a general study 
of the matter, nor do I find that the similar bureau of 
the Erench government has so much as glanced at the 
subject. " London " is properly one of the districts 
into which the Board of Trade has divided England, 
just as " Paris " is recognized in France. But neither 
administration has sought to take a census of all the 
industries contained in its respective cities, much less to 
obtain a "general average" of capital, raw material and 
product. 
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I question whether there is any method for obtaining 
acceptable results in this description of investigation, 
without confining the inquiry to a few establishments in 
one line of industry, which are working on nearly the 
same conditions. In other words, I doubt if a general 
investigation, even in the hands of the most expert, will 
produce what can be recognized as good statistics. In 
coming to this conclusion I practically rule out from the 
census as a separate branch of inquiry city industrial 
statistics. In my experience, I have never been called 
upon to refer to the city volume save to decide a ques- 
tion evidently caused by some local jealousy as to the 
importance or rank of a city in a certain industry ; nor 
have I ever quoted a figure from it except to show how 
imperfect was the information to be obtained. I see no 
good object to be gained by continuing the separation 
in future census work, and it stands in the past as labor 
expended on a non-essential distinction, unwarranted by 
a scientific application of statistical method. Even the 
totals for the whole country are open to grave criticism ; 
but those for cities introduce a further element of vague- 
ness, and tend to confuse by the added complexity. 

While thus rejecting the city as distinct from the 
rural industries from a scheme for a national census, it 
does not follow that there is no field here for investiga- 
tion. The best results can be obtained by taking up 
special industries, and turning the study over to skilled 
observers. The French Office du Travail has issued 
two reports on " L,a Petite Industrie (Salaires et Duree 
du Travail)," and confined the inquiry to Paris. The 
one treats of " 1/ Alimentation a Paris," the other of 
" Le Veternent a Paris." Both have been conducted on 
general lines, and naturally avoid "averages." In like 
manner the labor department of the British Board of 
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Trade lias published a special study by Miss Collet on 
the "'Changes of the Employment of Women and Girls 
in Industrial Centres. Part I, Flax and Jute Centres." 
Here there is no such separation of city and country 
establishments as is made in the census of the United 
States ; but there are special investigations, limited in 
scope and conducted on special lines, by an expert re- 
porter. It seems to me that such material has a value 
of its own, and sufficiently marked to warrant the col- 
lection and publication. But it is very different from 
that obtained in the general returns of the census, and 
more nearly approximate to the reports on special indus- 
tries included in that work. It is in this direction that 
valuable work has been done ; but its utility would 
have been lessened had there been an instruction to 
treat city mills as something different from those not in 
cities. I repeat, it is a distinction that is non-essential, 
needlessly perplexing and should not be recognized in 
any future census. 

WORTHINGTON C. PORD. 
Boston Public Library. 



